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MESSIAH. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ORIGINAL AND OF SOME 
CONTEMPORARY MSS. 


By W. G. CusINs. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


BEFORE entering on a critical examination of the score it 
will be well to say something of the vocalists of Handel’s 
day, and the style of music he wrote for them. 

It has been said that the songs of his later days were 
not so good as those he wrote when first in England, 
because he then wrote fora less gifted set of singers. 
It is possible that he never, afterthe first twelve or fifteen 
years of his opera career,* had such a troupe to compose 
for as Cuzzoni, La Faustina (the wife of Hasse), Sene- 
sino, and Boschi ; but incontestably his most elevated and 
even, perhaps, his most dramatic songs are to be found 
in his incomparable oratorios, and I venture to say it re- 
quires as much vocal cultivation and dramatic sensibility 
to sing through one of these great works as to perform in 
any opera I know, His oratorio music is always difficult, 
and was composed to display the ability of the best opera 
singers obtainable, after the break-down of his own opera 
speculation and that of his rivals. It may be said that 
nearly all the most renowned singers of Handel’s oratorios 
have distinguished themselves on the stage. Those of 
his own time were Signora Avolio, Signora Francesina 
(her real name was Elizabetta Du Parc), Mrs. Cibber 
(Arne’s sister, and a daughter-in-law of Colley Cibber), 
more celebrated perhaps as a tragic actress; Guadagni, 
a famous counter-tenor (and equally famous billiard- 
player) ; Beard, the tenor, who created great scandal by 
marrying Lord Waldegrave’s daughter, and who, by the 
way, ¢ secondes noces, took to wife the daughter of a 
harlequin (Rich) ; Rheinhold, his bass, &c. 

Many of Handel’s choruses are so exacting that 
Mozart, in his edition of Messiak,t has given much of 
those containing “divisions” t to the solo quartett of 
vocalists. Certainly the “divisions” in the chorus “And 
he shall purify” are rarely sung with accuracy, except by 
the most practised choirs. For difficulty of interval, too, 
no chorus I know is so ungrateful, even disagreeable to 
sing, as “All power in heaven above” in 7heodora. Boys 
were apparently exceedingly well trained a century since, 
for they are found in great numbers in all the lists I have 
seen, and some gifted boy was often put forward by Handel 
to sing the most important songs. The altos, it will have 
been seen, were all men, and from the relative terms paid 
at the Eoundling performance mentioned, the chorus were 
probably all more or less capable of singing solos. I 


° Gongeeatively few people know that Handel, before he’ took definitely 
to oratorio, was the greatest composer of Italian operas of his day—besides 
= impresario, a et organist, and performer on the harpsichord, 
y,, and violin. Handel was fifty-six years old when, in 1741, he 
— ‘ete os and it was the practice of ee = the stage (sometimes 

vO, r ras in one year) that i i 
this and his Sreat dramatic oratoros. ie PPE 8 ees 

y Breitkopf a artel. 
+ The old name for runs or roulades, 
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mean they were singers in the best church and cathedral 
choirs, and perhaps the same distinct line between solo 
and chorus singing was not then drawn as now. 

It may be mentioned here that a chorus in one of 
Handel’s operas mostly meant, with hardly any exception, 
a mere ensemble of the chief characters as a wind-up to 
the work. 

Having had under my care for some time now a large 
number of Handel’s MSS., I have been naturally led to 
examine them, though not indeed as much as I hope to do. 
In going through that of Messiah several details struck 
me as having been overlooked, and I felt that some few 
things about which there is even now confusion and 
doubt required looking into. About a year ago Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley obligingly lent me his MS. copy 
by Smith, containing also several pieces, as will presently 
appear, wholly in Handel’s handwriting, not to be found 
in the Buckingham Palace MS. From this copy Handel 
apparently directed not only at the first performance in 
Dublin, but as I find he has written over several of the 
songs the name of a singer (Guadagni) who, from all 
accounts, first came to England in 1748, also often after- 
wards in London. In fact, it was evidently the con- 
ducting score generally used by Handel, although the 
Hamburg copy, also by Smith (in the famous set of 126 
volumes.of conducting scores picked up by M. Schoelcher 
at Bristol some years back, and sold by him to the 
town of Hamburg), is supposed to be the one he used 
during the last few years preceding his total blindness. 
This latter, through the kindness of Dr. Chrysander, I 
have also been able to examine, besides another con- 
temporary MS. in the possession of Sir W, Sterndale 
Bennett, and the Foundling Hospital copy. 

After the original MS. no copy is so deeply interesting 
as that belonging to Sir F. Ouseley (which I will call the 
Dublin copy), for it is full of minute directions in Handel’s 
handwriting. I willspeak of no other marks but his, and 
I believe my acquaintance with his MSS. enables me ta 
determine accurately what are Handel’s and what are not. 
The excellent fac-simile of the original MS. issued in 
photo-lithography by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
the sanction of the Queen, allows every one to see what is 
in the Buckingham Palace score; therefore my remarks 
will to a great extent bear upon what is to be found in 
the Dublin copy, which has hitherto not been subjected to 
the critical examination it deserves. 

The overture (Handel calls it in his MS, “ sinfonia”) is 
a very conventional piece, constructed on the model which 
Lulli (1634—1687) seems to have established, much in the 
same manner as Haydn afterwards dictated the form of 
the modern symphony to the world. It is not by any 
means his best overture. Zsther, written twenty-one 
years before, is much finer; and the Samson sinfonia, 
composed just after Messiah, also greatly exceeds it both 
in beauty and power, The operas of Lulli, such as 
Phaeton and Cadmus, have overtures with the dotted 
note introduction and fugal a//egro; so have many of 
Steffani’s operas*—Orlando Generoso and La Liberia 
Contenta, for instance—and a large majority of Handel’s 
operas have overtures fashioned in this particular mould. 

A most important subject to be considered is the manner 
in which the dotted note and that following it in these 
introductions ought to be played. 

Three bars of the Belshazzar overture will, I believe, 
determine how Handel wished them to be interpreted. In 





* The Abbate Steffani’s operas, which served Handel somewhat as models, 
were chiefly written for the Electoral Court of Hanover, where they were 
performed with great scenic splendour and wealth of costume, oy pref 
and dances, in the open air at Herrenhausen. See Chrysander’s “‘ 





for a full account of them. 
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the first half of the third bar he has, by accident, given 
the true reading:— 











I think, when consideration has been given to these 
bars, no one will doubt that the note following the dot in 
the first half of bars 1 and 2 should be played, not with 
mathematical correctness, but simply as a short note, in 
fact as the semiquaver in bar 3. Lulli, Steffani, and 
Handel, it must not be forgotten, knew nothing of the 
modern refinements of double dots, and the text of those 
days was not expected to be rendered as we should now 
perform a piece by Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Schu- 
man: 


n. 

Dr. Crotch, in his preface to the Anthems edited by him 
for the London Handel Society, distinctly says, in reference 
to such matters as dotted rests, notes with double dots, 
many pianos and fortes, crescendos and diminuendos, &c. : 
—* It was the custom formerly for the composer to teach 
these particulars at the numerous rehearsals, instead of 
depending on the notation.” That Handel’s notation is 
often vague, sometimes capricious, is to be seen in his 
Dettingen Ze Deum, and Sir George Smart says in his 

reface to his edition of that work, undertaken for the 
york Handel Society :— At page 24 it is now usual 
to play the first bar— 


making the first note a semiquaver ; but with the excep- 
tion of the first bar in page 34, which Handel has written 
asaiB, . . . allthe similar bars in this movement 
are as at A; oe I have considered it to be my 
duty to adhere to his notation.” I have examined the 
original MS. and find that there this first bar of page 
34 of Sir G. Smart’s edition is written as at A for the 
second trumpet, and as at B for the hautboy, an irre- 
futable proof that a quaver might stand either for a quaver 
or a semiquaver. 

Mozart, in his score, has put modern notation in several 
pieces—among others, the recitative “Thus saith the 
Lord,” the chorus “Surely he hath borne,” and in “ The 
trumpet shall sound.” He should have added double 
dots in the overture, which should unquestionably be 
played thus :t— 

















state of confusion things had got into! 
to say that Sir W. Sterndale Bennett is of this opinion, 
. Ouseley also favours it. The former instanced movements by 
Bach, and even by Beethoven, that could not be performed as written, 





After considering this question of dotted notes very 
fully, I happened to mention it to Sir George Elvey, who 
placed in my hands an arrangement of the overture and 
choruses in Messiah for the organ, by Dr. Crotch, with 
which I was not acquainted. In that arrangement I find 
the overture printed with double dots as above ; the chorus 
“ Behold the Lamb of God,” thus :— 


oifinde 


Behold the Lamb of God. 





—a reading to be earnestly recommended ; the adagio at 
the end of “ All we like sheep,” with double dots ; and the 
opening of “ The Lord gave the word,” also with double 
dots. I understand that in his arrangement of the Hail- 
stone chorus he again commences with a semiquaver 
and not a quaver chord, and treats the next few bars in 
similar manner. I am confident this is the right tradi- 
tion, for it appears, on the authority of Sir George Elvey, 
and his brother the late Dr. Stephen Elvey, that Dr. 
Crotch had played all these movements with Dr. Randall 
at Cambridge. Now Dr. Randall, as a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal, was the first person who sang the part of 
Esther in London in 1731, and lateron he was a viola player 
in Handel’s orchestra when his great oratorios were first 
given to the world. Surely Randall cannot have deceived 
Crotch. At this time we are so accustomed, and 
rightly, to play everything exactly as it is written, that we 
are falling into the error of supposing that music of the 
last century is to be treated in like manner; but as Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, in a note to me, aptly puts it, “the 
modern system of literal exactitude, at the cost of spiritual 
fidelity, ignores tradition, and stiff and clumsy are the 
results.” 

At the commencement of the fugue both Crotch and 
Horsley give an E in the bass. Handel, in conducting,* 
probably played this note on the organ, as cathedral 
organists do in old music, to start the movement ; in fact 
the subject starting in tonic harmony requires the E after 
the dominant chord at the end of the Grave. In the 
Dublin copy I find Handel has made two cuts in pencil 
in this fugue—one of three bars, thirty-three bars from the 
end ; the other of eight bars, twelve bars from the end. 
The end of the movement is generally taken adagio ; pro- 
bably this is a proper reading, though Handel does not 
mark it so. 

In the Dublin copy the following names appear in 
pencil over ‘Comfort ye,” and “ Every valley: ”—Beard 
(three times), Mr. Lowe, and Signora Avolio; so that 
Handel permitted these pieces to be sung by a soprano 
(Catalani was also in the habit of singing them). In this 
copy I find, too, a cadenza for the finish of the air ; it is in 
Smith’s handwriting, and is too curious not to be given :— 





The recitative “Thus saith the Lord” in the Dublin 
copy has the names of Rheinhold, Savage, and Masson 
attached. The first version, now discarded, of “ But who 
may abide” (Randall and Abell, page 21) was written for 
a bass ; but the song with the Zrestzssimo movement now 


an air the voice with which he to cry out ‘Chorus!’ 


* Apropos of Handel’s conducting, Burney relates that “at the close of 
formidable indeed.” ry 
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sung was composed for an alto. Inthe Dublin copy we 
have Handel’s original MS. of this version, a fact I 
think never before noticed, or Schoelcher would not have 
said what he does at page 259 of his Life. Handel in this 
copy crosses out the early bass version, and writes over it 
‘* For Guadagni,” and then composes the alto version, in 
alto clef, again writing over that “ For Guadagni.” There 
has always been much dispute about the voice which ought 
to sing this song, but the Dublin copy puts an end to it 
now that an examination proves the original MS. of 
the alto version to be here in existence. Randall and 
Abell, Horsley, and Novello, all print this version wrongly 
for a bass voice, but Arnold gives the right notes though 
in the treble clef. The Hamburg copy, besides the alto 
version, has a transposition into G minor for soprano, 
while the Foundling Hospital copy has the alto version 
and a transposition into A minor. Possibly, when Guadagni 
was no longer available, Handel preferred its being sung 
by a soprano. He was not particular as to what key 
his music was sung in, for his MSS. and conducting 
scores are full of marks indicating transpositions. But 
the first intentions of a composer are not altered by these 
temporary variations, and the fact remains that the version 
of “But who may abide” with the Jrestissimo was com- 
posed in D minor and written in the alto clef. 

It is said the air was cut out at the first performance 
in Dublin, and a recitative substituted, doubtless on 
account of the non-success at rehearsals of the very stiff 
bass version, but of this I am unable to discover the 
original MS. The recitative is given by Arnold in an 
appendix. 

Handel has put no /emfo mark to the chorus “ And he 
shall purify,” but I find the Italian duet from which it is 
taken is marked andante. In many editions it is marked 
allegro. Mozart has directed this chorus to be sung as 
a quartett for the first 20 bars, #at the end of which he 
brings in the additional wind with the chorus. At bar 15 
in the Dublin copy, Handel has inserted the following 
notes for second violin, viola, and basso, thus doing away 
with the thinness of the harmony :— 





we 


Il Rip. eT 








 —_— 


At the end of the recitative “Behold, a virgin shal’ 
conceive,” the words “ God with us” in the original score 
are written at least treble the ordinary size—an indication, 
doubtless, of religious feeling. According to the Dublin 
score this recitative and following air were sung by Mrs, 
Cibber, Guadagni, Signora Galli, and Miss Young. Theair 
was at one time transposed a fifth higher to A, the original 
key being resumed when the chorus comes in, At the 
16th bar from the end occurs one of the few marks of 
bowing in the original score. Burney, when alluding to 
the original MSS., oddly calls them “ foul” scores. 

Rheinhold (twice mentioned) and Masson sang the 
following recitative and air, “The people that walked in 
darkness.” In the original MS. the violas are curiously 
placed with the violins, thus, “ V. unis e viola.” Smith’s 
MS. in Buckingham Palace puts the violas with the basses. 
In the chorus “ For unto us,” Mozart again gives much 
of the music to the solo quartett of singers, 

The Pastoral symphony originally consisted simply of the 
eleven bars ending with the first double bar, and these only 





second part, which is written on a small piece of paper 
bound up with the original score. In fact there are two 
versions of the second part, the one now played being on 
the front page of the inserted paper, while on the back 
is a second, never hitherto printed, and which I here 




























































































This second version (whether the first composed or not, 
I do not know) is crossed out by Handel, and the first is 
much superior, the sequence!commencing at bar 4 above 
being toolong. A curious error is made in most editions, in 
leaving out in the Pastoral symphony the third violin part, 
which doubles the melody an octave below. Randall and 
Abell omit it, as does Arnold, so do the parts printed, I 
believe, by Arnold ; those of Novello and Surman to this 
day have it not. This third violin part, however, is in both 
the Dublin and Hamburg conducting scores. Mozart has 
properly put in his score two violas with two violins, and 
this is what has been done by Dr. Rimbault in his edition 
published by the London Handel Society. The fact 
remains, however, that when played from existing orches- 
tral parts the melody is not doubled, while the under part 
is,* so that were it not for Mozart’s first clarionet and 
first bassoon parts this melody would not be doubled at 
all, and I need not add that, in an orchestra where many 
stringed instruments are employed, the balance is entirely 
lost, even with Mozart’s additions, 





are given in the Hamburg score. Handel then added a 


* I find that Dr. Crotch, in his organ arrangement, has fallen into the same 
error. 
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There is a passage in the first violin part in bar 9 which 
should be— 


and not— 


cee 


orchestral parts are 
the first wbedinp, 


an has, without reason I think, altered the opening 
rom— 


The corresponding phrase at the beginning of the sec 
part hehas, hawed 1 F untouched an 


(To be continued.) 
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MENETRIERS, TROUBADOURS, AND MASTER. 
: SINGERS, 


(Continued from p. 20.) 
MASTER-SINGERS. 


“I? was the usual custom that the Master-singers, parti- 
cularly the younger Ones, went after the competition to the 
nearest wine-house ; here reigned freedom and cheerful- 
ngss, as much as the strictest silence and solemn attention 
was perceptible in the church. The unsuccessful Fritz 
Kothner and the victorious Michael Behaim both had to 
pay for the wine to be drunk in honour of the occasion— 
one as a fine, the other as a mark of his gratitude for 
having been successful. Five quarts had been given, and 
had to be drunk this afternoon. The Master-singers, 
about sixteen, walked two by two frem the church to the 
tavern—Behaim, the crowned, heading the procession ; it 


was likewise his duty to see that everything passed off | 


right orderly and decently. There was, however, a 
singular contrast between the well, almost elegantly 
dressed guests, and the dingy, smoky room, full of cracks, 
and seemingly about to fall to pieces. No furniture was 
in it but the roughest benches and tables, such as_ one 
meets in country gardens. But the good wine and the 
cheerful temper of the company soon caused me to forget 
the dismal aspect of the place. The tables were pushed 
together and the singers sat down on both sides. Behaim 
took the chair. His throne was merely an arm-chair, and 
his sceptre a hammer, with which he kept order. I sat 
next to Hans Sachs. My neighbours pushed me so hard 
that I came quite close upon Sachs, and thus I found out 
that his sleeves were stiffened with whalebone ; this remark 
induced me to look more attentively at the other parts of 
his strange costume. The jacket was of sea-green silk, 
with several slits on the breast, which slits flowed the 
shirt to be seen; the shirt had a plaited collar, which 
surrounded the neck in an orbicularmanner. The sleeves 
were of black satin, ornamented with a regular design of 
indented cuts, also allowing the underclothing to show. 


In the centre of the table stood the barrel of wine, and 
one of the masters was employed in tapping it, and filling 
the constantly empty tankards of his thirsty brethren.” 
After having talked over several different subjects, and 
after a good deal of laughing and jesting, I reminded 
Nuremberg’s most famous Master-singer of the promise 
he had given me. He assented at once to my request. 
Behaim, the chairman, knocked with his hammer, and 
asked the meeting whether they were ready and willing to 
try their skill in a singing match. Consent was given 
unanimously. Behaim asked again, who wished to take 
part in the match ; whereupon three Master-singers raised 
their hands—Peter Vischer, Hans Sachs, and Behaim, 
the chairman. Hans Sachs was requested to give a theme 
for the competition, and—very likely to please me (for I 
had been thrown a good deal into connection with all 
possible artistic work)—he chose the following, beginning 





thus:— 


Hans Sacus. 
Ihr Freunde, sagt mir, wenn Ihr 


wisst, ? 
Wer der kiinstlichste Werkmann ist ? 


Peter VISCHER. 
Das ist fiirwahr der Zimmermann ; 
Wer hat ihm’s jemals gleich gethan? 
Durch Schnur und Richtscheit wird 
ihm kund 
Die héchste Zinn’ und der tiefste 


rund; 

Thn loben stattliche Lustgemacher, 

Hoch strebt sein Ruhm so wie seine 
Dacher. 

Reich an Erfindungen ist sein Geist, 

Miihlwerk und Wasserbau ihn preist; 

Er schiitzt durch Bollwerk Dich und 
Schanz, 

Die heil’ge Schrift weiht ihm den 
Kranz ; 

Er zimmerte die starke Arch 

Drin Noah war der Patriarch : 

Wie rings auch brausete die Fluth, 

Er ruht in ihr in sich’rer Huth ; 

Gerettet mit all’ den Seinen er ward, 

Mit allen Thieren aller Art. 

Er zimmerte nach weisem Rath 

peep die Gottesstadt ; 
es weisen Salomo Kénigshaus, 

Das fiihrt er gar miachtig und 
prachtig aus. 

Denk an das Labyrinth zum Schluss, 

Wer ist geschickt wie Dadalus ? 

MicHaAet Bguaim, 
Das Holz verfault, der Stein bleibt 
tein, 

Der Steinmetz muss d’rum der ergte 
sein, 

Ringmauern baut er, kihne 
Thirme, 

Basteien auch zu Schutz undSchirme; 

Gewédlbe pflanzt er, die sich kiihn 

Aufrankend in die Liifte ziehn, 

Schwindliche Giinge durchsichtig 
und fest, 

Mit Saulen und Bildwerk ge- 
schmiicket auf’s Best. 

Den schiefen Thurm von Pisaschaut, 

Den Wilhelm von* Niirnberg hat 
aufgebaut ; ‘ 

Zu Jerusalem der hohe Tempel, 

Der trug der héchsten Vollendung 
Stempel. 

Der himmelhohe Thurm zu Babel, 

Das Grab der Mausolus ist keine 


abel, 

Die Pyramiden, die kiinstlichen 
Berg’, 

Sie iiberragen weit all Werk ! 

Hans Sacus. 

Vermag auch Beil und Meissel viel, 

as to sind sie gegen den Pinsel- 
stiel, 

Er bringt nicht nur Hauser und 
Stadte hervor, hark 

Thirm, Schlésser und schwindlichte 


Warten empor, 
Nein, jan t im Anfange Gott erschuf 
Durch seines gittlichen Wortes Ruf, 


Hans Sacus. 
Friends, can you tell me who may 


With right the cleverest workman’s 
name 
Peter VIscHER. 

O yes, most readily I can 
’Fore all the carpenter’s the man. 
The basement, floor, and winding 

Stair, 
The pinnacles his art declare ; 
By line and rule his skill ascends, 
And only with the summit ends ; 
In royal halls behold a proof, 
His fame soars high as highest roof ; 
The watercourse, the mill and wheel, 
Inventive genius too reveal ; 
He guards with fence and palisade, 
And Scripture consecrates his trade ; 
He built the strong and spacious 


For Noah, the great patriarch. 

Though loud the tempest roared 
outside 

He safely ’scaped the swelling tide, 

His family from harm confined 

With animals of every kind. 

Who set with care that peerless gem, 

God's city, fair Jerusalem ? 

The house of Solomon, who raised ? 

For symmetry and splendour 


praised. 
The Labyrinth also bring to mind, 
By crafty Dedalus designed. 
MicHarEt BEHAIM. 


Your timber rots, not so does stone ; 
As first, the mason you must own ; 
The town with ramparts he eur- 
rounds 
Whose massive strength the foe con- 
founds ; 
Pillar and arch successive climb, 
Firm towers defy the blows of time ; 
At dizzy height, sublime and grand, 
In sculpture rich the galleries stand ; 
Behold in Pisa’s Falling Tower 
William of Niirnberg’s constructive 


power, 
Jerusalem's high Temple planned 
At the great Architect’s command, 
The heaven-aspiring tower of Babel, 
Mausolus’ tomb, no idle fable, 
The lofty Pyramids that rise, 
Almost like mountains, to the skies, 


Hans Sacus, 
To axe and chisel praise is due, 
The brush with more respect I view: 
House and city, castle and spire, 
that in man’s work we odiniste 
painter represents, nay more, 
He culls from Nature’s Soundiess 
store, 


Grass foliage, flowers of hi and 
aa, edge and 
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Das schafft der Maler zu aller Zeit ; 

Gras, Laubwerk, Blumen auf F eld 
und Haid’, 

Den Vogel wie in der Luft er schweht, 

Ba Menschen Antlitz, als ob er lebt, 
ie Elemente beherrschit er all’ 

Des Feuers Wuth, des Meeres 


chwall. 
Den Teufel malt er, die Hall’ und 


en 5 

Das Paradies, die Engel und Gott, 

Das macht er durch Farben, dunkel 
und klar, 

Mit geheimen Kiinsten Euch offen- 


Das hebt sich miachtig durch die 
Schattirung, 

Nach einer schtin entworf’nen 
i Saree. 

Er kann Euch Alles vor Augen 
stellen, 

Nicht deutlicher kénnt ihr es je 
e ( 

D’rauf muss er briiten Tag und 


acht, 
In Traumgebilden sein Geist stets 
*wacht. 


Er ist an Phantasien reich, 

Und fasst dem kiihnenDichter gleich; 
Und alle Dinge weiss er wohl, 

Weil er sie alle bilden soll. 

Wer zu allen Dingen hat Schtpfer- 


kraft, 
Den rihmt die héchste Meister- 
schaft. 


MicHaet Bena. 


Du lobst den Maler mir zu hoch, 

Niitzlicher bleibt der Steinmetz doch. 

Des Malers kénnen wir entrathen, 

Er schafft von jedem Ding nur den 
Schatten : 

Sein gemaltes Feuer wiirmt uns 
nicht, 

Seine Sonne spendet nicht Schein 
und Licht, 

Sein "on hat weder Schmack noch 

t, 

Seine Krauter nicht Duft und 
Heilungskraft. 

Seine’ Thiere haben nicht Fleisch 
und Blut, 

Sein Wein verleiiet nicht Freud’ und 
Muth. 

Hans Sacus. 

Das Sprichwort immerdar noch gilt, 

Dass, wer die Kunst nicht hat, sie 
schilt. 

Wie niitzlich auch ist die Malerei 

So nenn, ich Euch jetzt nur der 

+ Dinge drei 

Was uns die Geschichte als theures 
Vermichtniss, 

— pragte sie uns in’s Gedacht- 
Hiss : 


Ss ; 

Wie der Niirnbetger Heer unter 
Schweppermann glanzte, 

Wie den Dithter hier Kaiser Fried- 
rich bekranzte, 

Wer sich auch nicht auf die Schrift 
vérsteht 

Des Mailers Schrift ihm nicht 
entgeht, 

Er lehirt, wie Bosheit und Missge- 


schick, 

Wie Frémmigkeit bringt Ehr’ und 
Glick. 

Zim andetn die 

alerei . 

Uns der Einsamkeit Tochter, Melan- 
cholei ; 

Sie lichtet der diistern Schwermuth 

chmerz, 

Verklart uns das Auge durch Lust 
und Scherz. 

Zum dritten jegliche Kunst erkennt 

Indes Malers Kunst ihr Fundament, 

Der Steinmetz,Goldschmied und dér 
Schreiner 

Formschneider, Weber, der Werk- 
meister Keiner 

Entbehit sie je, weshalb die Alten 

Sie fiir die herrlichste Kunst gehalten. 

Wie strahlit der Griechen Name hell, 

euxis, Protogenés, Apell, 
Gott hat zim Heil dem déutschén 


verscheuchét 


rovision for his pencil yield ; 
ow wondrously can he contrivé 
To picture mah, as if alive. 
Beast, bird, and fish, of every form, 
The elements, fire, flood, and storm, 
He draws—God, angels, Paradise, 
And death, and Hell the realm of 
vice. 
Through various colours all revealed, 
The meaning plain, the art con- 
cealed. 
See what effects of light and shade 
Spring from the first sketch roughly 
made; 
The eyes read scene and story well, 
vo. tongue the tale could better 
tell? 
On this he muses day and night 
Till he can shape his thoughts 
— 
Revels in fancy’s richest dreams, 
And oft the poet’s equal seems ; 
And all things must to him be 
known 
hat they may be correctly shown. 
e who has such creative skill 
The highest place in att should fill. 


Micnaet Bevaim. 


You make the painter too renowned, 

More‘useful is the mason found ; 

With painters we could well dis- 
pense, 

Their work’s mete shadow and 
pretence ; 

Their mimic firé gives no warm 
blaze, 

Their sun ho light, for all his rays, 

Their flowers no scent, their fruit no 
juice 

Nor taste, theit herbs no healing 


use ; 

Their beasts no flesh and blood 
possess, 

Nor wines give heart and happiness. 


Hans Sacus. 
The proverb is of value still : 
wa knows her not, of Art speaks 
ill. 
To make the use of painting clear 
Three things in proof I'll give you 
ere 


Bequeathed by History for our good, 
t) Let well tfeasured and under- 
stood. 


How 5 *- emma Niirnbergers 
glory found, 

How the poet by Kaiser Franz was 
crownéd ; 

Those who read neither writing nor 

OOK, 

At once from pictures leatn as they 

look 


How closely piinishment vice pur- 


sues, 

How honoured ate they who virtue 
choose. 

Next, Rainting often brings us rélief 

From Solitude’s daughtet, moping 


Grief, 

The load is lightened that heavy lies, 

Through téars joy gaily beams in 
our eyes. 

Thirdly, each other art must own 

Without painting it could not stand 
alone ; 

All those who build, or weave; or 
mould, 

All that in jewéls work or gold, 

To painting must for help apply, 

For this of old it ranked so high ; 

Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogénes, 
hat glory Greece received from 
these ! , 

So to our German land a line 

Of artists that ilfiistrious shite 

Hath God vouchsafed, whose talents 


Der Kainstler manchen mit hohem 


erstand, 

Wie Albrecht Direr, unis gegeben. 

Dess’ Kunst verschénernd schmiickt 
das Leben. 

Was er mit Fleiss Gesa’t erwuchs’ 

Ihm zu reichen Segen, fieht Hans 

Sachs. 

“Thus finished the poet, and his opponents were silenced. 
Full of joy and thoroughly enchanted, 1 tapped him on 
the shoulder and declared to him that he had spoken out 
of my very heart. Every one present paid him a well- 
deserved compliment, and Michael Behaim was pene 
the most enthusiastic in his praises; With much grace 
he took the wreath off his head and placed it on that of 
Hans Sachs, the worthy artist-shoemaker of Nuremberg.” 

(To be continsed.) 


ike Albert Diirer’s, pega nys 
—— he sowed may grow dhe 
y 
To richest harvest, Hans Sachs will 
pray. 








MESSRS. LEBERT AND STARR’S “ PIANO- 
FORTE SCHOOL” 


(Continued from §. at.) 


THE second part of this admirable “school” commences 
with no less than twenty-three pages of finget-ékercisés 
of the most varied kind. These are all placed together, 
as a matter of convenience, but the pupil, it need hardly 
be said, is not expected to plod through the entire series 
at once. Onthe contrary, they are intended to be studied 
with the remdinder of the second and a portion of the 
third part. No absolute novelty is, of course, to be 
looked for here; but the exercises are most excellent, 
reminding us in general of Plaidy’s “ Technical Studies.” 

We next come for the first time to exertisés for the 
passing of the thumb, as introductory to the scales. The 
strictest /egato is to be still observed, and copious marks 
of expression are given with these studies, in order that 
the learner may habituate himself to the production of 
all the various gradations of tone. Then follow the 
twenty-four diatonic, and the chromatic scales; with each 
of which an étude is given. These étudés embrace dll 
varieties of time-divisions and of thythm, and will be 
found exceedingly useful. They also display much in- 
genuity in their construction. As an example mdy be 
cited No. 21, in B major, a very clever canon, built almost 
éntirely on scalé-passages, and calculated not only t» 
promote the independence of the two hands, but to give 
the pupil an insight into the nature of imitative writing. 
At this point it is suggested that the learner should com- 
mence the study of easy pieces, such 45 the sonatinas of 
Clementi, &c. The fingering given for the chromatic 
scale on its first introduction is a vety curious ore; which 
is quite new to us. It is with much diffidence that we 
venture to differ from the editors, who have in so ffiany 
ways shown their thorough competence for their work ; 
and they state that “the fingering here chosen is. cal- 
culated to cultivate the /egafo and sustained style of 
playing which has already been pointed out as the basis 
of piano-playing.” We give the fingering here, that dur 
readers may judge for themselves. If is needless to print 
the hotes, as the scale in both hands begins from C, 
ascending :— 


R.H. £234123123412312312341234 

LH: 54329132143 2139213214521321 
Now, with all deference to Messrs. Lebert and Stark, we 
are quite unable to see the benefit of this fingering; which 
not only is different in the second octave from what it is 
in the first, but appears to be merely a temporary expe- 
dient, as the ordinary fingering is given later in the work. 
We are quite willing, however, to admit that there may be 





grace, 





advantages about it which do not appear on the surface, 
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After sixteen études, mostly for equalising the fingers 
which are quite as good as those that have preceded 
them, the important subject of staccato-playing is intro- 
duced by a series of exercises for the wrist. Most teachers 
will agree with us that there are few things more dif- 
ficult than to make an average pupil play a staccato 
from the wrist instead of with the whole arm. The 
exercises here given on this point, though few in number, 
are sufficiently comprehensive for their purpose; and 
they are followed by six studies on phrasing, a matter far 
too much neglected by many, especially by imperfectly 
taught players. Phrasing is to music what punctuation is 
to reading ; and disregard of the former often produces 
the same obscurity in performance that inattention to the 
latter would cause in recitation. The six studies here 
given are excellent, and the fingering truly admirable. It 
is to be regretted, however, that both here and in other 
portions of the work the editors have left the acquirement 
of a correct method of fingering to depend upon the 
pupil’s careful observance of the printed marks, and have 
not given any general rules or principles for his guidance. 
The whole question of fingering is capable of being so 
thoroughly systematised—as has, indeed, been done by 
Herr Kohler in his invaluable work “ Der Clavierfinger- 
satz”—that some remarks on the subject would have 
been most useful in the present “ school.” The actual 
fingering given in the work is all that could be desired ; 
but it is not every pupil who is clever enough to dis- 
cover, nor every master who is painstaking enough to 
point out, the fundamental laws on which this fingering 
is based. 

After twelve more technical studies, we reach one of the 
most valuable parts of the present work, a “ School of 
Embellishments, in 18 Etudes.” There is nothing about 
which more uncertainty exists in the minds of students, 
or in which mistakes are more common, than the per- 
formance of the different kinds of embellishments. Here 
all the varieties in use are explained with the utmost 
= clearness. In many cases the notes of the em- 

lishment itself are given in music type over the stave, 
exactly as it is to be performed ; in other places, where 
this was unnecessary, full directions are given in the text 
or in foot-notes. It may fairly be said that any pupil 
who after studying these eighteen études is at a loss how 
to perform any of the ordinary turns, beats, &c., that he 
may meet with, must be either incurably dull or grossly 
inattentive. Another series of fifteen studies, including, 
among others, a prelude and fughetta as an introduction 
to the study of Bach’s “ Inventions” and five rhythmical 
studies for uneven divisions of time in the two hands, 
conclude the second part, to which is appended a concise 
sketch of the principal musical forms. 

The student who has fairly mastered the contents of 
these two parts of this work, will by this time have ob- 
tained considerable mechanical facility. In the third 
section, therefore, we find exercises decidedly more diffi- 
cult than those hitherto met with. The contents of this 
third book, must, however, be only briefly summarised. 
It commences with a further series of scale exercises, in 
contrary motion as well as in thirds and sixths, followed 
by a most complete collection of studies on broken chords 
and arpeggios. These are given, one might almost say, 
in all possible forms, and are succeeded by the whole 
of the scales in legato thirds (double notes) for both 
hands. Next follow introductory exercises for the shake 
with the various fingerings, among which are to be found 
the very useful “three-fingered” shake, 1 3 2 3, and the 
capital fingering for the double-shake in thirds, #$ 


We are rather surprised to find no mention of the 








“four- fingered” shake, 1324; but, whether inten. | 





tionally or inadvertently, it is omitted. Some players, 
however (Herr Lubeck for one), employ it with great 
effect. Examples are also given of the shake in chords, 
which must be played with both hands, and which may 
be found in the works of Liszt, Raff, and other writers of 
the modern school. After sixteen more études, including 
an excellent study for thirds with different fingerings, we 
come for the first time to pieces in three independent 
parts. Here the minute care for details of the editors 
shows itself in the directions given at the beginning of 
each piece as to the relative strength with which the 
three parts should be played. Next are given seven 
three-part pieces in the strict style—canons, fugues, &c. 
—and after eleven more studies, many of which are not 
unworthy of Cramer himself, we reach four-part pieces. 
These are treated in the same manner as those in three 
parts, first in the free and then in the strict style. A 
further selection of studies of all kinds, among which are 
some very useful preparatory octave studies, and exercises 
on legato sixths, sixths and thirds, and the glissando, 
occupy the remainder of this part of the work. 

The fourth and concluding part of this great work ad- 
dresses itself exclusively to advanced players. It consists 
first of thirty-three études for the modern style, which 
the editors tell us “are to be studied after Clementi’s 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ (Lebert’s revised edition), and 
the characteristic studies by Moscheles (Op. 70), and 
form the special preparatory school for the compositions 
of Henselt, Chopin, Liszt, &c.” Nearly every one of 
these études would offer material, did space allow, for 
detailed comment; but all that can be done here is to 
specify their generalaim. We find first two capital studies 
for the equalisation of the fingers ; then follows an ex- 
cellent rhythmical study ; next one for securing the inde- 

endence of the first and fifth (or, as we usually call them 
in this country, the thumb and fourth) fingers. After this 
are given two studies for sustaining a legato melody with 
the first and fifth fingers; and after a study on broken 
octaves and another on various rhythms, a most admirable 
series of five for the modern Cantiléne. Amost complete 
“ School for Octaves and Chords” comes next, and then 
a “School for the Pedal,” the directions for its proper 
employment under all circumstances being exceedingly 
clear. The last of these thirty-three études is a very in- 
teresting “Introduction and Fugue in Modern Style.” 
Before passing to the remainder of this volume, it ought 
to be added that these studies are not merely all that 
could be desired from a technical point of view, but of 
real musical value—a large number of them being far 
superior to the average “ Morceaux de Salon” with which 
music-sellers’ counters are loaded. 

As a conclusion to the entire “ school,” a series of origi- 
nal études is given, by many of the most celebrated living 
composers for the piano. This forms one of the most 
interesting features of the whole work, as it gives the 
student an opportunity of comparing the various styles of 
the different authors when at work on the same portion 
of the musical field. The names of those who have con- 
tributed to this portion of the work are Franz Bendel, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Johannes Brahms, L. Brassin (Professor 
at the Conservatoire at Brussels), A. Dupont, Stephen 
Heller, Ferdinand Hiller, Kullak, A. Marmontel (Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire at Paris), the late Ignaz 
Moscheles, Rubinstein, and (last, not least) Franz Liszt. 
All these studies are intended for thoroughly advanced 
players, and nearly all present special technical difficulty. 
Perhaps the hardest to play well are those by Brahms, 
Kullak, Rubinstein, and Liszt ; while in our opinion the 
most interesting as music are those by Benedict (for the 
left hand alone), Stephen Heller (one of his most cha- 








. brackets, thus : / ‘Moreover, when I wish specially to en- 
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racteristic pieces), Moscheles, and Liszt’s “Danse des 
Gnomes.” 

We have gone in some detail through this elaborate 
school for the piano, because its importance seemed to 
us fully to deserve it ; and we think we have said enough 
to justify the opinion we expressed in commencing these 
articles, and with a repetition of which we conclude— 
that it is one of the best and most complete, if not the 
best and most complete method for the piano that has 
as yet been published. 


Correspondence, 


—_>— 


Royal Academy of Music, Hanover Square, W. 
Feb. 14th, 1874. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR Mr. EpiToR,—A few weeks back, having received some 
letters of condolence upon an indisposition, from which however I 
am thankful to say I have been entirely free, it rather puzzled me 
how such a report should have originated ; the mystery has been 
solved to-day in the following manner :—I have become a subscriber 
to your excellent paper, the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD, and on 
perusing the number dated January rst, page 13, I find my sudden 
indisposition announced in connection with my absence from a 
concert giyen by the Brixton Amateur Musical Society, of which I 
was the conductor. 

Now, sir, I fear you have been imposed upon, and made to pro- 
pagate an untruth ; the fact is, the committee thought fit to discharge 
a professional gentleman of the orchestra without consulting me (as 
the musical director), upon which I sent the society my resignation 
on November 27th, thirteen days prior to the concert you criticise, 
which took place on December roth. What, therefore, becomes of 
the story of my ‘‘sudden indisposition, and Mr. Manns being called 
upon at a moment's notice to officiate for me?” You are at liberty 
to make use of this, as your paper is of too high a character to be 
made the medium for misrepresentation.—I have the honour to 
remain, yours faithfully, H. WEIsT HILL, 


[Our ‘‘Musical Notes” are mostly sent us by correspondents, 
whose accuracy we have no means of testing. We print them in 
good faith ; but, of course, under such circumstances, cannot hold 
ourselves responsible for errors.—Ep. M. M. R.] 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


S1r,—I venture to offer a suggestion which may possibly be 
acceptable to others besides your correspondent, Mr. Spinney. 

The want has doubtless been often felt of a notation that should 
indicate the phrasing of musical passages, as distinct from the legato 
and staccato effects with which this is frequently at variance. 

I have myself long adopted, and found very useful for teaching 
purposes, the plan of marking by a bracket —~-\ the extent of 
a musical phrase ; and when this is compound, of using compound 


force on the pupil the necessity of raising the hand from the key-board, 
I use the singer’s mark of respiration ( /), to which, indeed, the rise 
of the hand is strictly analogous. I cannot well understand how a 
mark so appropriate and so well known should not sooner have 
suggested itself to teachers of the pianoforte. ' 

hether these signs could be accepted by composers is another 
question. Even Sterndale Bennett’s exeellent, and in the case of 
reiterated notes indispensable, distinction between the tie -——4 and 
the slur ——~ has failed to take root. 

I will take this opportunity of protesting against the now common 
error in pianoforte music of marking the last note of a phrase 
staccato ft ) to indicate excessive shortness. ‘‘ Staccato,” it should 
be remembered, is Italian for ‘‘ pricked”” (French, ‘‘ piqué”), and the 
needle-shaped sign might of itself suggest the touch intended. Of 
all notes the last is certainly that which, asa rule, it is eas# desirable 
to “prick "—z.¢., strike sharply from above.—I am, &c., 





5, Gloster Street, Lower Norwood. 
Feb. 20, 1874. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
Str,—The clever letter of Mr. Breakspear demonstrates that in 
one notable instance the term ‘‘modern” chord is a misnomer. 
Without doubt, careful reading solves every so-called ‘‘ modern” 
chord. It is always but a mew name for an o/d thing. Unless 
under the circumstances of adding a ¢hirteenth sound to our system, 
revolutionising our tonality, adding as it were a fifth side to a 
square, there can be no mew chord. One thing must not be for- 
gotten—viz., that variation in the third is quite subversive of any 
speculation advanced irrespective of such a fundamental principle. 
Allow me to express my humble satisfaction that your earnest cor- 
respondent's views are expressed with such courtesy as I trust will 
ever accompany the observations of those who pursue the truth in 
art, for the truth’s sake alone.—Yours very truly, 
GEORGE TOLHURST, Mus. Doc, 


Foreign Correspondence. 


—_~— 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, February, 1874. 


THE past month having been greatly enriched with 
musical treats of every description, we shall have to 
condense details as much as possible. The performances 
of the celebrated violoncellist, Jacques E. Rensburg, 
ranked amongst the foremost, at the eleventh Ge- 
wandhaus concert. The celebrated master played Carl 
Eckert’s new violoncello concerto, and an adagio by 
Isidor Seiss, the renowned pianist from Cologne. We 
have often mentioned in this paper the extraordinary 
executive talents of Herr Rensburg, and in order not to 
repeat ourselves, we cite some passages from one of the 
musical papers of our town, Die Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. Amongst other things, it says: “The a 
tunity of making the acquaintance of Herr Rensburg, 
from Cologne, as a violoncellist of the first order, was 
again presented to us. Surmounting the most difficult 
passages with absolute certainty and ease, he at the same 
time produces the richest variety of tone, with very effec- 
tive light and shade.” 

The twelfth Gewandhaus concert brought as opening 
piece a new (manuscript) symphony for full orchestra, by 
Ferdinand Breuning. This very admirable work found 
but little favour with our public, yet we maintain that 
it is a fine and clever work, on which, however, the un- 
necessary length of the single movements told disad- 
vantageously. If the composer would consent to some’ 
curtailments, the effect of this well-invented work would 
be materially better. On the same evening a second 
novelty, called “ Ein Traumbild,” an intermezzo for or- 
chestra, by Heinrich Stiehl, was received in a more 
cordial manner. Our opinion is that this little work is 
by no means equal to Breuning’s symphony. Its contents 
are insignificant, and do not offer anything striking, 
except a few rather common tone-effects. Both works 
were heard to advantage under the directorship of their 
respective composers. Herr Isidor Seiss, whom we 
have already mentioned above, played Beethoven’s first 
piano concerto in C major, with good technique, but the 
performance of the first movement seemed to exhibit too 
much mannerism and affectation, and we would rather 
hear this movement played in a more pure and simple 
manner. Nor can we admire the cadence, composed and 
played in it by Herr Seiss. Presumptuous in its length, 
it offered but few points of interest. The performance of 





Dover, Fed, 2, 1874. CLEVELAND WIGAN, 


the second and third movements of the concerto and the 
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E flat major polonaise, by Chopin (Op. 22), pleased us 
better. In the last piece Herr Seiss took upon himself 
to make some changes and cuts. Fraulein Sophie Loewe, 
from Stuttgart, was the singer of the evening. She pos- 
sesses an extremely pleasing soprano voice, and gave us 
the air, “As when the dove,” from Acts and Galatea, 
and two romances from Tieck’s Schéne Magelone, by 
Johannes Brahms. Both songs are written with great 
depth of feeling. We must also mention that Herr Seiss 
played a very pretty intermezzo of his own in a fine and 
piquant style. 

The thirteenth Gewandhaus concert afforded, from the 
first note to the last, a highly intellectual enjoyment. 
Paradise and the Peri, by Robert Schumann, was played, 
and the whole performance was worthy of the most rap- 
turous praise. Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Mlle. Adele 
Assmann, from Berlin, and Messrs. Gura and Ernst, had 
undertaken the solos, and sang with deep feeling. The 
chorus and the orchestra were incomparable. We shall 
say nothing about the work itself. The solemn poetry of 
Thomas Moore—translated into German by Oelkers— 
and the wonderful music of Robert Schumann, need, 
now-a-days, no herald to proclaim their fame. The most 
exalted language would be powerless to describe, even 
approximately, the infinite beauties of a work in which 
the sublime efforts of two geniuses such as Thomas 
Moore and Robert Schumann combine in unparalleled 
greatness and beauty. 

The first chamber-music soirée at the Gewandhaus 
furnished a new quartett (A minor, Op. 51) by Johannes 
Brahms. The first movement is full of beauties, and 
belongs to the best we know of Brahms. It is a pity that 
the other three movements do not keep pace with it, 
though they, indeed, contain evidence of the creative power 
of a great master. The cello sonata (D major, Op. 18) by 
Rubinstein followed, and if not deeply conceived, it is a 
fresh and pretty piece. The evening ended with Schu- 
mann’s first trio (D minor, Op. 63), a work whose fine 
qualities are sufficiently known. Herr Seiss played the 
piano parts of the two last-named pieces very well. Herr 
Rensburg played the violoncello. The violin and viola 
were in the hands of Messrs. Roentgen and Hermann, 
members of our quartett company. 

The concert for the benefit of the Orchestra Pension 
Fund usually offers particular attractions. This year 
Johannes Brahms was invited to assist at the first pro- 
duction of a few of his tone-creations. On this occasion 
we became acquainted with the artist as a pianoforte 
player and a conductor. He played some of his own 
_compositions at the second Kammermusik soirée, as well 
as at the concert given by the Pauliner-Verein, and then 
we heard last week no fewer than eight works by Brahms. 
With the exception of two, these were totally unknown to 
us. We will speak of them as far as our limited space 
permits, and begin with a quartett for piano and string 
instruments (G minor, Op. 25). The second and third 
movements of this work have many interesting parts 
which in form and instrumentation manifest the talent of 
ah experienced master; but as a whole the work cannot 
be numbered amongst the author’s best productions. In 
this quartett Brahms played the piano part, and in this, 
as well as in the performance of his variations and fugue 
on a theme by Handel, he proved himself an accom- 
plished pianist, although he cannot be called a brilliant 
player. Our readers have probably heard these variations 
ae by Hans von Biilow at one of his recitals, for he 

da predilection for them. Although most of the 
variations are full of spirit, the piece became tiresome on 
account of its great length, and more especially so through 
the comparatively ineffective performance of Herr Brahms. 





Between the last two works mentioned, Beethoven’s string 
quintett (Op. 29, in C major) was very well played by the 
members of our quartett, in conjunction with Herr 
Rensburg. 

At the Paulinen concerts we heard Fraulein Marie 
Gutzbach sing a beautiful song by Brahms, “ Liebestreue.” 
The first part of the cantata, “ Rinaldo,” for tenor solo, 
chorus for men’s voices, and orchestra, by Brahms, has, 
however, not made a good impression on us. Unfortu- 
nately we were not able to stay until the end of the per- 
formance, and must therefore confine our remarks to the 
impression we received from the first half of this com- 
position, and by no means a favourable one. Brahms 
himself conducted. 

At the concert of the Orchestra Pension Fund we 
heard Brahms’s variations for orchestra on a theme by 
Haydn. They are exceedingly clever, but could make no 
permanent impression on us. On this followed “ Rhap- 
sodie” (a fragment from Goethe’s “ Harzreise im Winter”) 
for alto voice, chorus of men’s voices, and orchestra. 
Brahms has characteristically reproduced the mood and 
humour of the two first verses, but the very nature of the 
text is not adapted for musical composition, and on that 
account the first part is not of a pleasing kind. A very 
fine effect, however, was produced by the soothing close 
of the third verse. Frau Amalie Joachim took the alto 
part, and of this, as well as of Franz Schubert’s “ Suleika,” 
she gave a perfect rendering. The second part of the 
concert was opened with Robert Schumann’s overture to 
Hermann und Dorothea, a work in which we could not 
feel the slightest interest, notwithstanding our boundless 
adoration of that great genius. ; 

This was followed by an excellent performance of the 
valses, “ Liebeslieder,” by Brahms, bor piano duet and 
four solo voices, published three years ago. Herren 
Brahms and Reinecke took the piano, and the solos were 
sung by Frauen Peschka-Leutner and Joachim, and Herren 
Ernst and Gura. Nos. 1, 4, and 1o are altogether very 
charming compositions, and the other numbers are mostly 
pleasing. The end of the concert was taken up by three 
of Brahms’s very effectively instrumented “ Ungarische 
Tanze,” which were well executed by the Gewandhaus 
orchestra, under the direction of Brahms. 

On the occasion of the presence of their Majesties 
King Albert and Queen Carola of Saxony, a festival 
concert was given at the Gewandhaus, which commenced 
with Reinecke’s overture, Friedensfeier. Frau Peschka- 
Leutner sang Mozart’s concert air, “ Ma, che vi fece,” 
with excellent vocalisation. The orchestra excelled in 
Mendelssohn’s overture to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which, by particular desire of his Majesty the 
King, was followed by the scherzo, capitally played, and 
without rehearsal. Herr Gura gave some songs by Loewe 
and Schumann as finely as ever. The first part of this 
concert was brought to a close by Gade’s beautiful 
“ Friihling’s-Fantasie” for piano, four solo voices, and 
orchestra. Herr Reinecke took the piano, and the solos 
were admirably sung by Frau Peschka, Fraulein Redecker 
(a young member of the Conservatorium), and Herren 
Gura and Ernst. This piece was excellently performed, 
as well as Schumann’s fourth (D minor) symphony. 

Lastly, we must mention one of Ullmann’s concerts, at 
which we heard Frau Regan-Schimon in songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and a canzone by Hasse, “ Ritorno fra 
poco,” sung in a really delightful manner. This was to 
our thinking the most artistic and the finest performance 
of the whole evening. Besides this lady, Frau Trebelli- 
Bettini and Fraulein Singelée sang. The former lady 
still has her fine voice, but we regret that she has taken 
to certain ways of singing of which we cannot approve, 
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atid which we did not notice when wé first made her 
acquaintance more than twelve years ago. Fraulein 
Singelée is a finished bravura singer, whose répertoire, 
however, is more adapted for a café-chantant than for the 
concert-room. The instrumental virtuosi of the evening 
were the renowned violonists, Isidor Lotto, Frau Sofie 
Menter, and the celebrated cellist, David Popper. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
VIENNA, February 12, 1874. 
THERE are but few concerts to mention this time, as we 
live in carnival: a relief for all parties. We will look first 
at the two concerts on a larger scale—the Philharmonic 
and the Musikverein. The sixth concert of the former 
was opened by Berlioz’s overture to the Carnaval Romain ; 
a piano concerto by Raff followed, performed by Fri. 
Pauline Fichtner. The concerto is one of those which 
interest as a novelty, but being too little original, and 
wariting the necessary inner warmth, leave no desire to 
hear them again. The performance of the lady was, never- 
theless, in many points very good, and the applause well 
merited. A Russian lady, Frau Lawrowska, was then 
heard for the first time in Vienna, in an air from the opera 
Mitrane (1699), by Francesco Rossi. She has a full, 
sympathetic, and well-trained voice, and her rendering was 
noble, and was decidedly appreciated. With Haydn’s 
Oxford symphony the concert came to its close. The 
Gesellschafts-concert, conducted by Brahms, contained 
three numbers—prelude to the opera Die sieben Raben, by 
Rheinberger ; “ Frithlingshymne,” for alto solo, chorus, 
and orchestra; by Goldmark; and Mozart’s Davidde 
penitente. The prelude—composed, by-the-by, in the style 
of Reinecke, Rietz,and Hiller—makes no great pretensions, 
and is worth a single hearing; it was executed with much 
care and well received. Goldmark conducted his work 
himself ; the solo was sung by Frau Gomperz-Bettelheim. 
It treats words of somewhat an allegoric character, which 
misled the composer to follow the not always available 
paths of Wagner. That part is dry and uninteresting ; 
on the other hand, the chorus, and particularly the orches- 
tral part, is full of brilliancy, and shows an experienced 
hand. The composer and the soloists shared in the 
applause. Mozart’s Davidde penitente, formed on the 
torso ofan unfinished Mass, with words specially adapted, 
and two airs totally different from the chief character of 
the other numbers, was first produced by Mozart in the 
year 1785 for the Tonkiinstler-Societat, when he had no 
time to write a new work which he had promised. The 
air in F major, No. 8 (see Kéchel’s catalogue, 469), is 
written for a fioritura singer; and full of difficulties ; it 
was sung by Frau Wilt with immense energy. If ever 
she should perform it in London, you would be astonished 
by the progress this lady has e since her first visit to 
England. The applause which followed was tremendous. 
Also Frau Bettelheim and Herr Walter sang with much 
feeling ; but the choruses were above all; particularly No.7, 
a double chorus, and the finale, No. 10, are among the best 
masterpieces Mozart has ever written: The double chorus, 
not easy to render, makes such a deep impression that it 
would be quite an offence to speak of applause and 
similar terms. As that chorus and also the finale can be 
very easily performed alone, the conductors can do no 
better than to enrich their programme by two jewels till 
now so unjustly neglected. Herr Ignaz Briill, one of our 
most estimable pianists, has given a new proof of his zeal 
and talent in his own concert, He performed a new piano 





concerto of his own composition, which can boast of being 
one of the best written for years ; moreover, his rendering 
of Schumann’s sonata, Op. 11 ; the variations and fugue on 
a theme by Handel, composed by Brahms ; and the scherzo, 
Op. 20, by Chopin, confirmed his reputation. Frau Law- 
rowska sang a recitative and air from Semele, by Handel, 
and some other pieces, and shared in the applause of the 
day. Another concert was given by Herr S. Biirger, the 
cello soloist of the Comic Opera ; he performed a concerto 
by Volkman, and pieces by Grammann, Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann, Popper, Cossmann, and Piatti; and his tone, 
dexterity, and cantiléne showed him to be the pupil of a 
solid school. 

The said Comic Opera, built in the Ringstrasse, Schot- 
tenring, was opened on January the 17th. It is a fine 
building, its gay exterior already announcing its desti- 
nation. The inside is decorated with taste, and it is 
large enough to accommodate nearly 2,000 visitors. 
Its director is Herr Albin Swoboda, formerly leader at 
the Theater an der Wien. The orchestra is formed and 
trained by Herr Proch, who for many years led the 
orchestra of the Hofoper, and was removed (pensioned 
off), no one, or rather, every man, knows why. That he 
was not too old for his post he shows now to the best 
advantage. T. Miiller, recently in Hamburg, is en- 
gaged as second conductor, and the clever son of the 
director of the Conservatoire, Herr Hellmesberger, offi- 
ciates as concertmeister and violin soloist. The follow- 
ing singers are at present engaged: the ladies Minnie 
Hauck, Lederer-Ubrich, Swoboda-Fischer, Diechmann, 
Wiedermann, Kénig, Caspary ;,the Herren Lederer, Erl, 
Albin Swoboda, Telek, Hermany, Nollet, Robert Miiller, 
Dal’Aste, Seidemann, Ausim, and Hdlzel. The new 
house opened with Rossini’s Bardiere, with Erl (Almaviva), 
Hermany (Figaro), Hélzel (Basilio), Miiller (Bartolo) ; 
Minnie Hauck (Rosine), and Caspary (Marcelline). It 
was an excellent performance throughout ; in particular 
the florid voice of the tenor, Herr Erl, and the noble and 
versatile agility of Hermany, made the best impression. 
Herr HOlzel and Frl. Hauck were welcomed as former 
members of the Hofoper. Frau Lederer-Ubrich and 
Deichmann followed in turns as Rosine; Herr Seidemann, 
a pupil of Signore Salvatore Marchesi, performed Basilio 
with good effect. The next operas have been La Fille du 
Regiment ; Czaar und Zimmermann (Herr Nollet a good 
Czaar) ; Glockchen der Eremiter (Les Dragons de Villars), 
a fine opera by Maillart (Rose Friquet performed by Frau 
Swoboda-Fischer, Georgette by Frl. Wiedermann, a very 
clevér young artist, who has just quitted the Conservatoire 
of Vienna) ; Nachtlager in Granada; and the delicious 
operetta, Gute Nacht Nachbar, with the ballet Gretna 
Green. Weisse Frau, by Boieldieu, will be performed to- 
morrow (Herr Lederer, from the Hof-theater in Darmstadt, 
as débutant), The enterprise has long been desifed in 
Vienna, and it is to be hoped that the difficulties of a first 
season will wisely be overconte. 

Passing over to the Hofoper, 1 mention only the per- 
formance of the operetta Angot, the music by Lecocq, 
repeated every night in the Carl-theater. It is a great 
favourite at Paris, speaking of a time (the French revolu- 
tion) which always finds an echo withthe French people, 
and has little lost by the German adaptation ; the music is 
popular enough without being trivial, and the mise-en-scdne 
and performance are so excellent that it is no wonder the 
house is every night filled to the last seat. 

The Hofoper is for the moment quiet on the surface 
but restless in the heart. At present they look still for a 
substitute for Mile. Tagliana, who has not the qualifica- 
tion for singing ré/es like the Isabella; they look for a 


great ballerina—Mlle, Rita Sangalli, the present danseuse, 
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only performing as guest, like her predecessors ; they 
look for a new ballet, as those performed lose their attrac- 
tive power; they look for a new conductor, as Herr 
Herbeck has given up that post, having to do enough as 
director. This last difficulty seems to be overcome, as 
Herr Sucher, hitherto correpetitor at the same Opera, is 
on the point of undertaking the third conductorship. 
Frau Wilt performed in the space of a few days the ré/es 
of the princesses in Robert and the Hugenotten. She sang 
astonishingly well, but her voice being fit by nature for 
the dramatic style, the whole characteristic difference 
between Isabella and Alice, Margaret and Valentine, was 
lost. Fri. Tagliana performed Ophelia, without making a 
particular impression ; Frl. Dillner, that very intelligent 
singer, gave another proof of her talent by representing 
Alice. Schumann’s Genoveva was performed four times 
more since the 8th of January, but did not alter the first 
impression. The next opera will be the Nordstern, fol- 
lowed by Aida, There would be still much to say of the 
Grand Opera, but having already surpassed my allotted 
space in your columns, I hasten to end my monthly 
review by giving as usual the list of the operas per- 
formed since the 12th of January :—Genoveva (three 
times), Favoritin, Profet, Lohengrin, Hamlet (twice), 
Rienzi, Zauberflote, Hugenotten, Oberon, Romeo (twice), 
Fra Diavolo, Robert (twice), Stumme von Portici, Faust, 
Troubadour, Meistersinger, Freischiitz, Don Fuan. 





PASDELOUP’S CONCERTS POPULAIRES AT 
PARIS. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
PaRIs, February, 1874. 


I SHOULD think that but few English amateurs and artists 
who have spent a winter in Paris could resist the tempta- 
tion of sinning against the home custom as regards the 
strict keeping of the Sabbath, and visiting one of our 
Pasdeloup Concerts, which only take place on Sundays. 
And surely, even for the severest self-judge, repentance 
would be made lighter in consideration of the great en- 
joyment. 

As to the first impression the Cirque Napoleon, or rather 
Cirque d’Hiver, as we call it now, must produce on him 
who enters it for the first time :—the mighty space, closely 
packed to the very roof, resembles a gigantic restless cal- 
dron, at the bottom of which the most delightful music is 
being brewed. And if amongst this enormous multitude 
here and there a conspicuous lady’s.toilet or any other 
sight attracts attention, you soon find that this great 
audience has only met to listen, and that it seems to 
understand and appreciate music. As soon as the baton 
of the conductor is raised, dead silence reigns—such 
silence that the softest Azanissimo can be heard by the 
most distant listener. Altogether, the whole behaviour 
of the public shows that the noble idea of Monsieur Pas- 
deloup—to offer to people of limited means, but who are 
fond of music, an opportunity of hearing and becoming 
acquainted with good classical works—has already borne 
fruits. Everybody will have noticed that, since Monsieur 
Pasdeloup has set the example, numerous larger or smaller 
undertakings have sprung up, whose purpose is the dif- 
fusion of classical music, which now daily gains more 
adherents. But with the great multitude this is no easy 
matter. Here, where the taste for light ear-tickling music 
has always been fostered, only particle after particle can 
be gained from the mass which delights in nothing higher 
than the Italian opera, whispering love, or breathing forth 
hatred and revenge. . 





It cannot always be inferred from the more or less 
hearty applause of an audience what the value of a pro- 
duction may be; but, on the other hand, it offers a safe 
guide in judging the taste of the listeners. As far as my 
experience goes, the taste of the Pasdeloup audience is far 
riper than that which one finds in other places in Paris 
amongst such a mixed public. 

For this reason it appears strange that such a musically 
well-educated public, after the late war with Germany, 
should have delighted in noisy demonstrations when works 
of living German masters were performed. They 
whistled, screamed, stamped, and howled, and succeeded 
so far that the programmes no longer included pieces 
which from their origin could hurt the patriotic feeling of 
Frenchmen. This concerned particularly Richard Wagner, 
who has again lost the hardly gained ground. You are 


doubtless aware of the fact that years ago he lost the favour . 


of the Paris public, at the time when his opera Lohengrin 
was performed, and the composer made the demand that 
he should himself conduct. Such a thing never happened 
before, and was considered as an insult to the conductor 
and band. However, he gained his point, and when the 
evening of the, performance arrived, so many hissers from 
unknown quarters had been distributed amongst the audi- 
ence that the opera was hissed down with é/at, 

But Monsieur Pasdeloup thought otherwise, and appre- 
ciated the master from the very first. He became a zealous 
Wagnerian, and endeavoured to foster a taste for German 
Music of the Future in France. In almost every one of his 
concerts he brought forward a work of Wagner, and by 
degrees he gained adherents, and people seemed to under- 
stand and appreciate this music. Then came the war, 
and when all the misfortunes had passed over Paris, and 
people thought again about concerts and music, what I 
described above happened. No living German composer 
should’ be fostered here, and particularly not Wagner. 
Did he not specially represent German art? had he not 
dedicated his “ Kaiser-Marsch” to the Emperor Wilhelm, 
and in his literary works shown antipathy to the French ? 
Monsieur Pasdeloup gave up his endeavours, partly be- 
cause he himself was too good a patriot, and partly because 
not only his audience would listen to nothing German, 
but even his orchestra would not play German music ; 
and Wagner was silenced. At that time Pasdeloup him- 
self is said to have remarked that henceforth Wagner 
was out of the question, and that the name of no living 
German composer could appear again on his pro- 
grammes. 

But it happened that, a long time afterwards, one day 
there appeared the name of Lachner—very likely nobody 
knew that he was a German, who still enjoyed good health. 
At last, after the lapse of about twelve months, the Wed- 
ding March from Lohengrin was announced. But what 
a noise! The papers wrote against it; letters from 
members of the orchestra, who wanted to have their 
patriotism maintained, were published ; and, finally, when 
the rehearsal took place, violins, basses, flutes, and 
trumpets refused their services. There was nothing to 
be done; the Wedding March had to be withdrawn, 
and new German music continued to be banished. 

Now at last, during the present season, Dame Musica 
was to conquer temporary hatred. The second concert 
this year brought forward the overture to Zannhduser. 
During the rehearsal repeated remonstrances on the part 
of the band are said to have taken place, but M. Pasdeloup 
energetically put them down with—“ Play or leave.” The 
house was crowded ; Wagner’s friends and foes had 
assembled. The overture had scarcely commenced when 
here and there shrill whistles could be heard. However, 
they were silenced, and all was quiet till the conclusion. 
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Then there appeared to be no end to the applause, clap- 
ing, whistling, and howling. But the victory was with 
agner ; his friends finally silenced all Yr 

Since then the programmes have brought forward two 
more works by Wagner, which, although not altogether 
unchallenged, were received with more patience. Now 
we have the hope of having an opportunity of hearing 
Wagner’s music, although we cannot count for the present 
on an impartial and properly appreciative reception. But 
to M. Pasdeloup’s honour it must be said that he perse- 
vered in the idea that art and patriotism have nothing in 
common, but that works of great men are the common 
property of all nations. 

It would lead me too far to give you statistics of all 
that these Concerts Populaires have produced during this 
season. As regards the quality of the performances, the 
reputation of the conductor and his band scarcely stands 
in need of praise. I will only mention the programme of 
the last concert. It was as follows :—Beethoven’s B flat 
symphony; Schumann’s quintett, Op. 44;.F. ten Brink’s 
suite for orchestra (1st, in F) ; Haydn’s serenade, Bocherini’s 
menuet (quartetts) ; Berlioz’s overture, Carnaval Romain. 

The quartetts and quintett were played by excellent 
artists, acknowledged favourites of the musical world 
here, in excellent style, and earned rich applause. 

Of the orchestral performances, Beethoven’s B flat sym- 
phony was most appreciated, and particularly the adagio. 
But it was truly a masterly performance. It appeared as 
if the whole orchestra had been especially inspired for 
this movement, as if every individual player had been 
guided by one and the same idea, which alone could pro- 
duce such a perfect ewsemble. It was indeed marvellous! 
When the last notes had sounded there was for some time 
asilence in the house, as if everybody had to wake froma 
dream ; but then there came a storm of applause which 
would not end for a long time. 

I have never read a rhapsody on this work; but if I 
were to write one on this adagio, I should, after this in- 
spired performance, have to tell such a wonderful fairy 
tale as only the vision of fantastic youth can imagine. 
There would be a sweetly scented May night, a flowery 
meadow; there dancing elves would assemble at the 
sweetly complaining song of the wood-nymph; airy-light 
forms would appear and vanish; there would be such 
magic shades of the woods, murmuring of brooks, veil of 
mist and moonlight, such rustling of leaves, such won- 
derful visions as have ever been told to us from lovely 
fairy-land. 

And yet, if my — had been accomplished in a 
masterly fashion, it would only be a, poor reflection and 
imitation in empty words of this wonderful and poetical 
composition. J. F 








Rebiews, 


—— 


Echos de France. A Collection of Songs by Front Composers. 
Revised by B. LUTGEN. 15 Nos. London: Augener & Co. 


THE present series of songs consists partly of detached movements 
from o , and partly of romances and similar little pieces written 
originally for voice and piano. Some of the numbers—such, for 
instance, as the barcarolle from Masaniello, the ‘‘Sombres foréts’’ 
from Guillaume Teli, and the ‘‘A peine au sortir de l'enfance” 
from Méhul's # sos 4—are old favourites, but a large proportion of 
them are less known. The whole series, in addition to the original 
French text, has been supplied with an English version from the 
practised hand of Mr. Henry Stevens. Teachers of singing will find 
these sengs worthy of their attention. It is only necessary to add 
that the composers of the fifteen numbers now before us are Grétry, 
Martini, Méhul, Auber (of whom four specimens are given, taken 
from his operas Masantello, Le Domino Noir, and La Part du 





Diable), Rossini, Hérold, Paul Henrion, Félicien David (‘‘Les Hiron- 
delles”), F. Bérat (‘‘Ma Normandie”), and J. B. Wekerlin. 





The Bridal Lay. A Cantata with aor sy Accompaniment, in 
Commemoration of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. 
The libretto by H. PIERCY WATSON, the music composed by 
EDMUND ROGERS. London: Weekes & Co. 


MusIc written for any special occasion is almost certain to be of 
comparatively little intrinsic value. This remark, we are aware, is 
by no means a new or original one; but it has inevitably occurred 
to us while reading through the present cantata. It would not, 
we think, be fair from this work to pronounce any decided opinion 
as to Mr. Rogers’s — ; for it is by no means surprising 
that, where so many have failed before him, he should have been 
unable to rise above mediocrity. ‘‘The Bridal Lay” comprises thir- 
teen numbers for solo voices and chorus. Itis tuneful and melodious 
throughout ; but, if the truth be told, it is also, with very few ex- 
ceptions, commonplace. In this respect it is well matched with the 
words, which are smooth and flowing, but altogether destitute of 
novelty. It has, nevertheless, points about it which will make it wel- 
come to amateur choral societies. In the first place, it is extremely 
easy to sing, both for soloists and chorus. Moreover, it is by no 
means destitute of Ray the music ambles pleasantly along, and 
if never very original, is also never very dull. On the whole it may 
be pronounced quite as good as most af the music produced on the 
occasion of royal weddings. 





Suite en Mi mineur, pour Pianoforte. Par JOACHIM RAFF. 
Op. 72. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. Romance and Minuet 
from Op. 72. Augener & Co. 

From what we have as yet seen of the compositions of Joachim 
Raff, we should be disposed to call him one of the most unequal of 
writers. Some of his works appear to us dry to the last degree, 
while others are so exceptionally good as fully to justify the pro- 
minent position he holds as one of the most distinguished of living 
German composers. To the latter category undoubtedly belongs 
the present suite. The publishers couldhardly have made a happier 
selection for their first English — ; this being, so far as we are 
aware, the only work of Raft’s of which an edition has as yet been 
published in this country. The present suite consists of five move- 
ments. It commences with a “ Preludio,” allegro agitato, in E 
minor, constructed on an interesting subject, and excellently 
treated. To this succeeds a ‘‘ Toccata” in A minor, on the whole 
perhaps scarcely equal to the foregoing, yet by no means without 
merit, a capital point being the introduction in the bass (as ‘‘ second 
subject "’) of the theme of the prelude. The third movement, 
‘* Minuetto " in E major, is simply charming—full of piquancy and 
grace, and with a certain old-fashioned stateliness about it which 
will render it a universal favourite. The following ‘‘ Romanza” in 
G, though melodious and original, is less to our taste, the middle 
portion being somewhat vague and discursive’; but the final “Fugue” 
in E minor is the best portion of the whole work. The subject is 
taken from the prelude—unity thus being given to the entire suite 
—and it is treated with an amount of cleverness and a mastery 
of contrapuntal devices that are most admirable. The whole work, 
though not easy to play well, makes far less demand on the re- 
sources of the pianist than much of the music of the new school, 
ae" we can most cordially recommend it to the notice of our 
readers, 





Six Sonatinas for the Pianoforte (the right-hand part within the 
compass of five notes). By CARL REINECKE. Op. 127. 
Augener & Co. 

THESE six little pieces, written for beginners, are among the most 

interesting examples of musical ingenuity that have ever come 

under our notice. It would have been only reasonable to anticipate 
that a series containing in all eighteen movements, in no one of 
which does the right-hand part exceed the compass of a fifth, must 
have been characterised by a considerable amount of monotony ; 
but nothing of the kind is noticeable here. Herr Reinecke does 
not always choose the same five notes of the scale for the construc- 
tion of his pieces; thus in the first of these sonatinas, which is in 
the key of c major, the right-hand part lies in the first movement 
between c and G, in the second*between A and g, and in the third 
between Gand D. The variety to be found in these little works is, 
under the circumstances, really surprising; and the music is not 
only improving as practice for a but really good. The 
best number we consider to be the fifth, in G minor, which is really 
excellent, The finale is entitled “Papageno Rondo,” and is 
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founded on the scale of five notes which Papageno in the Zauder- 
Jiite plays on his pipe; it is very clever, and withal exceedingly 
pretty. These little sonatinas are hardly unworthy of comparison 
with Schumann's ‘‘ Album fiir die Jugend.” For children they may 
be warmly recommended, as adapted to form the taste as well as to 
develop the mechanism. 


SHEET MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Four transcriptions for Harmonium (or American Organ) and 
Piano, by OTTO SCHWEIZER (Edinburgh: Paterson & Sons), are 
on the whole very well arranged, and will be useful to those who 
have the two instruments at their disposal. The four numbers 
include three songs by Schumann, which are very effective in this 
form, and John Field's rrth Nocturne, which hardly ‘‘ comes out ” 
so well as the other pieces. The indications of stops for the har- 
monium are judicious, and for the sake of those who have American 
organs, directions are also given as to the suitable registers to be 
drawn on those instruments. 


Modern School for the Violin, by T. SCARSBROOK (London: 
T. Scarsbrook), isa mulium in parvo. It contains, within the com- 
of thirty pages, 115 scales atid exercises of all kinds for the 
instrument. These appear to be well selected, though we fail to 
see any particular novelty in this book as distinguished from others. 


Several reprints, by Messrs. Augener & Co., of modern German 
music by distinguished writers for the piano demand a word of 
notice. These comprise two very charming études by ADOLPH 
HENSELT, ‘“‘ The Fountain” and ‘‘ La Gondola,” the latter of which 
is particularly graceful and pleasing; Liszt's favourite ‘Galop 
Chromatique,”’ of which an ‘easy edition” is also published for the 
benefit of those who are unable to grapple with it in its original 
form; an ‘‘ Ungarisch” by Ferdinand David, transcribed for the 
piano by Liszt—a rather pretty piece, in which, however, we are 
unable to see anything Hungarian either in the melody or rhythm ; 
and, lastly, three pianoforte pieces by JOACHIM RAsF, These are 
exceedingly interesting. The first, ‘‘Am Loreley Fels,” is a very 
pleasing andante, introducing Silcher’s well-known Volkslied ; the 
second, ‘‘Abends,” is a short and very graceful nocturne, and the 
third is by far the best fantasia on Wagner’s Lohengrin that we 
have yet seen. The treatment is thoroughly in keeping with the 


music, which is more than can be said for some fantasias that might | 8™! 


be named. 

Le Foueur de Flate and Une Heure de Royauté, by J. RUMMEL 
(Cramer & Co.), are two fantasias on modern French operas, the 
themes of which are pleasing, and the arrangement good. Both 
will be found useful as teaching-pieces. 

Gavotte for Pianoforte, by EMILE Moret (Augener & Co.) 
suffers from the slight disadvantage of not being a gavotte at all, 
as this dance should begin on the third crotchet of the bar, atid 
M. Morél commences on the first. 

Serenade, by W. TAUBERT (Augener & Co.), is the pretty little 
Liebesliedchen recently playéd with such successat the Crystal Palace, 
transcribed for the piano. In this shape it is likely to be popular. 


La Chasse, by MAURICE LEE (Augener & Co.), is a good and 
easy teaching-piece, the themes of which are taken from Méhul’s 
overture to La Chasse du Feune Henri. 


The Russian Quadrilles, on popular Russian mélodiés, by C. H. 
R. MARRIOTT (Cramer & Co.), is a piéce de circonstance likely to 
find favour at the present time. It is rather droll to find the 
dignified Russian National Anthem—one of the best tunes of its class 
—twisted into the second figure of a quadrille ! 


March in B flat, for the Organ, by WALTER SPINNEY (Chappell 
& Co.), is not without a fair share of originality ; but the form is 
somewhat curious, as the second section of the ‘‘Trio"’ is wanting 
altogether, and the first theme returns so unexpectedly that, but for 
the paging being consecutive, we should have imagined that a leaf 
was missing in our copy. 


VOCAL, 


O cessate di piegarmi, Song, by ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI (Augener 

& Co.), is a well-known. specimen of the old Italian maestro, of 

which it is only needful to say that the present edition has an English 

biome (in addition to the original text), from the pen of Mr. H. 
TEVENS. 


, Litany for All Souls’ Day, by FRANZ SCHUBERT (Augenér & Co.), 
is one of the most charming of Schubert's smaller songs, which 
requires only to be known to me a general favourite. 


Sttep, child, sleep, Song, by M. 1. BRADSHAW (Novello, Ewer, 


& Cé.), while exceedingly simple, shows good feeling, the music 
being well adapted to ike inde. 

There sits a bird on yonder tree, Song, by ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
(Cramer & Co.), though not Leeper 4 new, is very elegant, and 
written with its composer’s usual musicianly skill. 

Hope, The Snow-flakes, and Fancy, three Songs by J. L. 
HATTON (Augener &-Co.), are all worthy of their composer. We 
like all three, but more especially the last, which is thoroughly novel, 
and displays a more than average amount of ‘‘ fancy.” 

Three Odes i Anacreon, translated by THOMAS MOORE, Sét te 
music by C. HuBerT H. Parry (Augener & Co.). These three 
pieces, which are all for a bass voice, are rather to bé called vocal 
cantatas than songs. In each the text is set throughout in what, 
if we were oan ot instrumental music, we should call the 
“fantasia” style. Mr. Parry writes with much skill and taste, and 
although, from the form into which these pieces are cast, they ate 
hardly likely to be very popular, they are highly creditable to their 
composer. 

Come unto Me, ye weary, Sacred Song, by WALTER SPINNEY 
(Ashdown & Party), is very melodious, if not remarkably new. 

Song of thé old Bell, by ODOARDO BARRI (Cramer & Co.), is a 
very éffectivesong, which is likely to obtain large popularity, though 
both in wofds and music it faintly suggests Wallace's “‘ Bellringer.” 

Spring, Song, by A. Fesca (Augenér & Co.), is a very pleasing 
BO phos ‘or pre of one of the more popular of German Lied- 
composers, 

The Buried Past, Song, by W. Borrow (Metzler & Co.), is not 
deficient either in wry or originality ; but it is in places (as, for 
instance, on the second line of page 4) clumsily harmonised, and the 
direction at the top of page 5, pi meno oo ich we neéd scarcely 
say means “‘ more less’), is, to Ourselvés at least, quite unintelligible. 

The same composer's Anthem, Give the Lord the honour due unto 
His Name, and Part-song, Awake/ the daylight sweetly falls 
(Metzler & Co.), are both superior to the song just noticed ; but, 
like it, are open to the charge of uncomfortable harmonising ; 
awkward intervals being met with in the voice parts, and “ false 
relations” sométimes showing themsélves ufpleasantly. Mr. 
Botrow's taste seems superior to his knowledge. 

Wake, dearest Love, Patt-song, by WESTLEY RICHARDS (Lam- 
born Cock), can be warmly recomffiended to choralists as éxtrémely 
ceful and pretty, and distinguished moreover by a fresliness 
which in many part-songs is altogether wanting. 


’ 





Concerts, Xe. 


—e— 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE fourteenth of the present sériés of Saturddy concerts com- 
tiénced with a fine performance of the overture to Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul, the full worth of which does not seem to havé beéti fe- 
cognised till it was brought forward here by Mr. Manns, apart from 
the ofatorio, two years ago. It certainly may be ranked among the 
best of his orchestral preludes and concert overtures. The same 
composer's violin coficerto, ohé of his most individual creations, 
was appropriately made choice of by Mme. Norman-Neruda, and 
exécuted by her with extreme delicacy and feeling. . Chatacteristic, 
as it is, of a tender grace rather than of fierce passion, it is just the 
work to suit the feminine temperament. The symphony, was 
Schumann's, in B flat, No. x. This fine work, the most generally 
popular of his five symphonie wotk3, aad one which to those who 
knowit well is conducive of extreme pleasure, was composed in 1841. 
The discovery by Schumann, in 1838, of Schubert's great symphony 
in Cc, in Vienna, may perhaps account for the existence in it of one 
or two passages reminiscent of this. Be this as it may, its origi- 
nality is so t that the unconscious interpolation of a passage or 
two from this, as well as of one from the Rosamunde music (which 
he probably saw at the same time), detracts nothing from his fame. 
We know from Schumann's ‘“‘ Collected Writings” what an im- 

ression the discovery of Schubert's re/iguza made upon him ; anid 
his love for Schubert was Such, that he would have been more than 
mortal were his influence hot traceable to some d in his works. 
We always look upon a Schumann symphony at the Crystal Palace 
as a special treat ; for it is here alone, so far as Londoners are con- 
cérned, that full justice has been done to them. True, they have 
been played at thé Philharmonic and elsewhére, but never with tlie 
same care and eg of their merits. _ For his consideration 





of Schiimahn we feel especially grateful to Mf. Manns ; our ofily 
regret is that of late hig Works Rave fot been more frequently 
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brought forward here. Two excerpts from Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorie, of the revival of which at the Royal Albert Hall, under 
the direction of Mr, J. Barnby, we lately had to speak, were heard 
for the first time here. They consisted of the ‘‘ Pastoral” sym- 
phony and the ‘‘ Cradle” song. Though they were the very two 
pieces which we should have picked out from the whole oratorio as 
the most likely to please a mixed audience, sounding like a strain 
from another world, they fell flat upon hearers so little accustomed 
to Bach’s music. And though the ‘'Cradle” song was admirably 
rendered by Miss A. Sterling, she failed to carry the audience along 
with her, as, even with Bach, she has succeeded in doing elsewhere 
on some former occasions. She was, however, recalled after sing- 
ing three songs by Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, the other vocalist, made choice of the air, ‘‘ Refrain 
thy voice,” from Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s Light of the World, and 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” but with neither can he be said to have 
been very successful. The programme terminated with Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s clever overture to St. Fohn the Baptist, of which, in 
reference to its forthcoming performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, we may have more to say in our next issue. 

The following Saturday afternoon was devoted to a performance, 
for the first time here, of Handel’s Theodora. This was the last 
but one of Handel's oratorios, and one on which he is related to 
have set great store, preferring it to many of his works which have 
met with a wider acceptance, Musicians will probably agree with 
the master, on account of the artistic and solid character of many of 
the choruses ; on the other hand, in saneoguenes of its generally 
sombre character, and notwithstanding the fact that it contains the 
favourite airs, ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” and ‘‘ Lord, to Thee 
each night and day,” as well as the chorus, ‘“‘ Venus, laughing from 
the skies” (encored in spite of the loss of effect by the admixture of 
women’s voices), it is not likely that the general public will come to 
regard Theodora with more preference than that already accorded 
to the more sensational of his oratorios. So short a time has elapsed 
since we spoke of this work in these columns, on the occasion of its 
revival at the Royal Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. Barnby, 
that there seems no call to repeat a description of it. Itis sufficient 
to add that the principal vocalists emplayed were Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Dones, Miss A. Sterling, Mr. Cummings, and 
Sig. Agnesi ; that the admirable additional accompaniments by Dr. 
Hiller were made use of; and that the performance generally was 
a very satisfactory one, 


Herr Joachim’s first appearance this season was the principal 
attraction of the sixteenth concert. The applause with which he 
was greeted, as an old favourite, was only exceeded by that evoked 
by his playing of Spohr’s concerto, No. 7, in E minor, anda selection 
from Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” originally written as piano- 
forte duets, but arranged by him for violin with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, which latter was cleverly sustained by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor. We are glad to hear that some of these charmingly charac- 
teristic Hungarian dances have been arranged for orchestra by 
Herr Brahms, and were lately played at the Cowenithgiia Leipzig, 
when for a week Brahms was the féted guest of this musical city. 
In this form they are not yet published ; as soon as they are accessible 
for orchestra, we hope Mr. Manns will lose no’time in bringing 
them forward. We can imagine nothing more likely to please his 
audience. ‘The symphony was Beethoven's in c minor, No. 5; the 
overtures, Schubert's ‘‘In the Italian style” (in c), and Wagner's 
Tannhiuser. That by Schubert is to be regarded rather as a 
musical joke in parody of Rossini than as characteristic of its com- 
poser. To hear that by Wagner, which came last in the programme, 
a far larger portion of the audience than usual remained in their 
places. So well was it received, as on former occasions, that one 
can only wonder that Mr. Manns has not as yet been encouraged to 
follow it up with the overtures to Der Fliegende Hollinder, Die 
Meistersinger, and other works of Wagner, which have pleased so 
much elsewhere. In the absence of Mr. ‘Manns, in consequence of 
the death of his father-in-law, this concert was most ably conducted 
by Mr. Wedemeyer, who, as leader of the violins, has done such 
good service, and on several previous occasions has given proof of 
his capacity as a conductor. The vocalists were Mme. Elena Corani 
and Sig. Agnesi; their songs, by Mozart, Verdi, and Randegger, 
call for no comment. 

The female element predominated largely at the seventeenth con- 
cert, when the principal vocalists were Mme. Otto-Alvsleben, Miss 
Emily Spiller, Miss Dones, and Mme. Patey, assisted by a chorus 
of nearly two hundred ladies. The works for which this unusual 
assem! was brought together included the chorus of maidens, 
“See with flowers blooming round her,” from Beethoven's King 
Stephen ; Mendelssohn's motett ‘‘Surrexit pastor bonus ;” the 
music to A Midsummer Night's Dream ; and Schubert's setting of 
the agrd Psalm, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” The chorus from 
King Stephen, preceded by the overture, proved so effective as to 





make one regret that it was not followed up by a more extended 
selection from the work. Composed to inaugurate the opening of 
a theatre in Pesth, in 1812, with the exception of the overture, it 
remained in manuscript till the publication of Breitkopf and Hartel’s 
complete edition of hoven's works in 1864. It contains some 
admirable music, a large portion of which might certainly be brought 
forward with advantage, if a performance of the work in its entirety 
be held impracticable. Mendelssohn's motett, the most important 
of three similar works composed for the French nuns of the Trinit&® 
de’ Monti, Rome, was long ago edited by the late Dr. Walmisley 
as an anthem to words adapted from the Psalms. As a con- 
cert piece it does not seem to have become familiar. On the present 
occasion an English version by Mr. John Oxenford was made use 
of, the four ladies above named taking part in it. The performance 
of Mendelssohn's charmingly characteristic music to 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, in which the principal soli parts were sustained by 
Miss Emily Spiller and Miss Dones, was both on the part of 
band and chorus a remarkably fine one. Schubert's beautiful set- 
ting of the 23rd Psalm, originally written with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, was on this occasion given with an accompaniment 
cleverly scored by Mr. Manns for orchestra and organ. The neces- 
sity for such a change, when the work is performed on a large scale, 
is sufficiently apparent. In this as well as in Mendelssohn's motett 
Dr. Stainer presided at the one, An overture, entitled ‘‘ Le Cid” 
(MS. Op. 49), by Mr. Alfred Holmes, completed the: instrumental 
selection. After a single hearing of it wecan only characterise it as 
apparently an ambitious but very diffuse work, 





WAGNER SOCIETY. 

A larger portion of Lohengrin was given at the fourth concert 
than had hitherto been accorded here. It included the opening 

relude, Elsa's Dream, Lohengrin’s Arrival and Farewell to the 

wan (with chorus), Elsa's song, ‘‘ Ihr Diifte,” the Bridal Proces- 
sion music (with chorus), Lohengrin’s song, ‘‘ Athmest du nicht,” 
the orchestral introduction to Act a Nuptial Chorus, and the 
duet between Elsa and Lohengrin, ‘‘ Das siisse Lied.” The principal 
vocal {parts were, except for the ens a A of indiscriminately 
mixing up Italian with German, on the whole satisfactorily sustained 
by Mme. Elena Corani, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. Wallace 
Wells ; 2 marked improvement was noticeable in the chorus, and 
the band was all that could be desired. So thoroughly did this 
Lohengrin selection seem to be appreciated by a very numerous 
audience, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its succeeding, should 
the opera come to a stage Fer pee in London, It is to this 
that the success of these ‘‘ Wagner” concerts must eventually lead. 
Other extremely interesting and pleasing items in this concert’s 
programme were the overture to Gluck’s /phigenia in Aulis; the 
beautiful aria ‘‘In deine Hinde,” from h’s cantata, ‘‘Gottes 
Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit,” feelingly rendered by Miss A. Sterling } 
Berlioz's lively and characteristic overture, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain ;” 
and Liszt's ‘‘ Fest-Marsch,” written in honour of Goethe for the 
a held at Weimar. Gluck’s overture was, of course, given with 

agner's ending, the composition of which, in substitution of that 

by Mozart, was necessitated by the fact, as has conclusively been 
proved, of that by Mozart having been written under a misappre- 
hension of the proper ¢emo of the overture generally. Berlioz’s 
overture, which forms the prelude.to his opera, Beavenuto Cellini— 
which on the one occasion of its performance in London was hissed 
eff the stage by the Italian party, but on its production in Weimar, 
under Liszt’s direction, met with an immense success—was so w 
received by the audience as to lead to the surmise, if one had not 
already come to such a conclusion, that after Wagner there is no 
music which more deservedly calls for a hearing than that of Berlioz, 
Liszt's Goethe March, in which he has steered clear of the 
and cireus element, is admirable in sentiment and interesting for 
its form and orchestration. When these concerts were first esta- 
blished, and Mr. Dannreuther first took the baton in hand, it was 
easy to see that he had been richly endowed by nature with all the 
requisites which a conductor stands in need of. Now that he has 
familiarised himself by practice with the routine of conducting, and 
has gained both ease and confidence, there can be no doubt of his 
eminent fitness for the post he fills so worthily. Wecan recall no 
finer orchestral performances in London than some of those for 
which we have to thank Mr, Dannreuther. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


THE interest of Dr. Von Biilow's viaieg Siasyte maintained to 
the last. On no occasion has he pro y met with more enthu- 
siastic jtion than on the last of his playing here, on the oth 
ult., when his solos he made choice of 's prelude and 
fague in F minor, chaconne in F major, and aria con variazioni in 
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D minor. The applause, which exceeded all bounds, was only 
quelled by his appearance, after repeated recalls, watch in hand, as 
a tacit admonition that time would not allow of his acceding to 
the universally expressed wish that he should return once more to 
the pianoforte. Apart from the pleasure which his playing has 
given us, we have to acknowledge our obligation to him for the 
number of unfamiliar works, both solo and concerted, which he has 
been instrumental in bringing forward. To the list of concerted 
works, which we have noticed month by month, we have now to 
add Rubinstein’s fine trio in B flat, Op. 52 (with MM. Sainton 
and Piatti), and Beethoven's sonata in C major, No. 1, Op. 102, 
for pianoforte and violoncello (Sig. Piatti), both heard here for the 
first time. That J. Rheinberger’s pianoforte quartett in E flat, Op. 
38—which was introduced by Von Biilow at a Saturday afternoon 
concert, and pleased so much that its repetition was demanded for 
a following Saturday—was not also brought to a hearing for the 
benefit of a Monday evening audience, is much to be regretted. 
Though Von Biilow has now left us for an extended tour in Russia, 
there seems very good hope that he will return to London at the 
beginning of next winter. 

No sooner has Von Biilow taken his farewell for a time than 
another star arises in Herr Joachim—as great an artist in his way, 
but with a far less extended répertoire at his command. The 
enthusiasm with which he was greeted on his first appearance was 
on a par with that accorded as a farewell to Von Biilow. As on 
many former occasions, he was heard to the best advantage as leader 
(with MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti) in Beethoven’s so-called 
‘‘Harp” quartett, in E flat, Op. 74, and with Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and Sig. Piatti in the same master’s trio in C minor, Op. 1, 
No. 3. For his solo he gave (for the first time here) in his own un- 
approachable and wondrous manner Bach’s sonata in G minor, 
which so roused the audience that he was compelled to repeat the 
last movement. Coming so closely after Von Biilow, it was perhaps 
judicious of Miss Agnes Zimmermann to make choice of one of the 
quieter sonatas of Schubert—viz., that in A major, published as Op. 
120. Her execution, though timid at times, was graceful and re- 
fined. Among other items of interest should be mentioned Onslow’s 
string quintett in E minor, Op. 74 (heard here for the first time), 
- Mozart's divertimento in B flat, for string quintett and two 

orns. 

Herr Joachim’s rendering of Schubert's beautiful quartett in D 
minor, on Monday last, was no less a treat than that of Beethoven's 
‘*Harp” quartett of the previous week ; nor was he less successful 
in Tartini’s sonata, ‘‘Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for which, on being 
recalled, he substituted the adagio from Bach's sonata, No. 2, in 
A minor. Mr. Franklin Taylor was the pianist. His solo was 
Beethoven's sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, which, barring the fact 
that (as it seemed to us) he might have made more of the adagio, he 
a in a thoroughly artistic manner and with admirable spirit. 

ith MM. Joachim and Piatti he did excellent service also in 
Beethoven’s trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. Two charming songs 
(MS.) = W. Sterndale Bennett were introduced by Mr. Henry 
Guy. ey should not remain unpublished, 





MR. WILLEM COENEN’S CONCERT. 


THE first of a series of three concerts of modern chamber-music 
was given at the Hanover Square Rooms on the 2oth ult., by Mr. 
Coenen, with the able co-operation of MM. Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, 
Daubert, and Schloesser. We are glad that these concerts, which 
Mr. Coenen was obliged to suspend during last season in conse- 
quence of illness, and which must now have reached their third or 
fourth season, have been resumed. It should not be forgotten that 
Mr. Coenen was among the first, if not quite the first, to bring 
forward the works of more than one composer—instance seVeral by 
Brahms—which have since attained to a ready acceptance. May 


he be as successful with the selection he has made for his present | J 


series of concerts! The concerted works presented at the first were 
J. Rheinberger’s pianoforte quartett in E flat, Op. 38; J. Brahms’ 
string quartett in C minor, Op. 51; and A. Rubinstein’s -fantasia 
in F minor, Op. 73, for two pianofortes. After the warm reception 
accorded to Rheinberger’s quartett on its introduction last summer, 
by Dr. Von Biilow, at one of Professor Ella’s ‘‘ Musical Union” 
matinées, and again on two occasions within the last month at Mr. 
Chappell’s Saturday Popular Concerts, it was no surprise that Mr. 
Coenen should take the earliest opportunity of playing it. A good 
start was thus insured ; for, as might have been predicted, it pleased 
as much here as it had already done elsewhere. Doubtless it will 
be often heard again, and it is hoped may lead to a hearing of some 
of this composer’s orchestral works, which are highly spoken of. 
We could not help pitying those of the audience who had to listen 
to Brahms’ quartett without a score, or evenan analytical programme 
to assist them. Profoundly ingenious, though less taking on a first 


hearing than several of his works which have become familiar, it is 
one which will doubtless please on better acquaintance. We should 
not like to predict the same for Herr Rubinstein’s fantasia ; inter- 
esting as his score is to read on account of the cleverness of his 
pianism, the pleasure to be derived from such a work is rather for 
the players than for the listeners. It was forcibly executed 4 Some 
Coenen and Schloesser. Songs were contributed by Miss Ferrari 
and Miss A. Sterling, the latter being especially successful with 
Rubinstein’s spirited setting of ‘‘ Die Waldhexe,’ Op. 72, No. 3, 
which she was compelled to repeat. 


Musical Potes. 


—_o~—. 


Mr. G. A. MACFARREN’S oratorio, St. Fohn the Baptist, is to be 
erformed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the first time in Lon- 
don, on the 2oth inst. 

Str STERNDALE BENNETT is completing his Ajax music for the 
coming Philharmonic season, with the overture remodelled, chorus 
of male voices, funeral march, &c. 

AT the last concert of the Brixton Choral Society, on the 16th 
ult., Signor Randegger’s cantata, Fridolin, and Mr. Henry Smart's 
Bride of Dunkerron were performed (the former for the first time 
in London), under the direction of Mr. William Lemare. 

A PROSPECTUS has been forwarded to us of ‘‘ The British Musical 
and Dramatic Institute.” The object of this institute is to afford 
‘‘ladies and gentlemen making the stage, concert-room, and orchestra 
their profession, high-class finishing instruction, as well as public and 
private practice in all subjects relating to the same. It is further in- 
corporated with a view to create, through a combination of members, 
increased facilities of appearing frequently, not only before the 
general public, but also before those sections of the professional 
public upon whom lucrative engagements and popular success almost 
alone depend.” We need only add that further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Charles Sleigh, 45, Great Russell 
Street. 

WE regret to announce that the intended visit of Mme. Schumann 
to England has had to be abandoned for the present, in conse- 
quence of that lady's illness, and that it is probable that she may 
be unable to come here at all during this season, 

ON the oth ult. the members of the Blackpool Vocal Society gave 
their second concert of the season. The programme comprised the 
first two parts of Haydn’s Creation, and a miscellaneous selection. 
The principals were Miss Clelland, Mr. W. Dumville, and Mr. 
Carlos Lovatt. Miss Clelland’s rendering of the soprano music was 
beyond all praise ; her singing of ‘‘On mighty pens” was perfection, 
The choruses were admirably sung. Mr. N. Dumville conducted, 
Mr. Grindrod was at the pianoforte, and Mr. Wrigley, F.C.O., at 
the harmonium. We understand that Sir Sterndale Bennett’s May 
Queen is in rehearsal for the next concert. 

THE Cork Musical Society gave a concert on the 29th of January, 
under the direction of its conductor, Dr. Marks, The programme 
included a large selection from £/zjahk, and a miscellaneous second 
part, containing, among other pieces, the andante from Schubert's 
“Tragic” symphony, two movements from Hummel’s septett, and 
the march from Tannhiuser. 

A MoRE interesting or morerichly varied programme could hardly 
be imagined than that devised by Professor Oakeley for the-three 
days’ Edinburgh Orchestral Festival, into which, under his régime, 
the annual “ Reid” concert has grown. Mr. C. Hallé and his 
famous band of seventy performers were engaged to carry it out. 
It included the following works :—Overtures : Mozart's Zauberfiite; 
. Rietz’s concert overture, in A major, Op. 7 ; Cherubini’s Faniska ; 
Gluck's /phigenia in Aulis (with Wagner's ending) ; Beethoven's 
“‘Namensfeier ;"’ and Spontini's Mourmahal. Symphonies: Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Scotch ;” Haydn's, inD, No. 12; and Schumann's, inc 
major, No. 2. Among the miscellaneous orchestral pieces were 
Bach’s suite in D major, the Pastoral symphony from the Christmas 
Oratorio, the prelude to the third act of Wagner’s Lohengrin, the 
‘*Scéne du Balcon ” from Berlioz’s Romeo and Fuliet symphony, and 
the ‘‘War March” from Mendelssohn's A¢halie. As pianist, Mr. 
C. Hallé was heard, with orchestra, in Beethoven's concerto in G 
major, No. 4; in Schubert's fantasia inc major, Op. 15, arranged 
for pianoforte and orchestra by Liszt ; in Litolff’s concerto-symphony 
(National Hollandois) ; and alone in a variety of solos by H. S. 
Oakeley, Chopin, and Heller. Mme. Norman-Neruda came for- 
ward with Beethoven's romance in F, and Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
The only vocalists were Mme. Otto-Alvsleben and Mile. Enriquez. 





Their songs, the choice of which was evidently influenced by the 
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professce’s good taste, were by Mozart, Handel, Weber, Gounod, 
endelssohn, Franz, Schumann, Graun, and Vaccaj. 

Mr. KUHE's annual festival took place at Brighton during the 
past month. The principal works performed were the following :— 
Oratorios: St, Paul, Elijah, Messiah, and Sullivan's Light of the 
World, conducted by the composer. Cantatas: Rossini’s Stadat 
Mater, Randegger’s Fridolin, also conducted by the composer. 
The orchestral works were :—Beethoven’s symphony (No. 8) in F, 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter,” Haydn's, in D, Spohr’s ‘‘ Power of Sound,” and 
Benedict's new symphony in G minor (conducted by the composer) ; 
the overtures to Les Natades, Tannhiuser, Euryanthe, Leonora, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and Fidelio. The second part of the 
second concert eonsisted entirely of Wagner's works, amongst 
which was a selection from Lohengrin and the grand march from 
Tannhduser, Mr. Kuhe played Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, 
and rondo in B minor; the Hungarian Fantasia, by Liszt, which 
was repeated, by special desire, at one of the following concerts ; 
and Hummel's septett. Mr. Carrodus played the O¢e//o Fantasia 
by Ernst, Spohr's ‘‘Scena Cantante,” romance and tarantella by 

ours, and the andante and finale from Mendelssohn's concerto. 
The principal vocalists were Mmes. Edith Wynne, Blanche Cole, 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Patey, Enriquez, Julia Elton, Jessie Jones, 
Otto-Alvsleben, Alice Fairman, Nita Gaetano, and Marion Severn ; 
Messrs. Santley, Cummings, Lloyd, Lewis Thomas, Vernon Rigby, 
Pearson, Dudley Thomas, Maybrick, and Garcia. Mr, Sims Reeves, 
who was also to have sung, was hindered by severe illness. The 
conductors were Mr. F. Kingsbury, Mr. Kuhe, and Mr. Taylor. 

By a programme from Lower Norwood we perceive that Dr. 
Tolhurst has played for the second time, at an Institute concert, 
his own pianoforte sonata, and likewise introduced another new 
song, ‘‘Somebody’s Darling,” for the first time. Both were well 
received. 

ORGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Richard Payne, conductor of the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, and organist of Upper 
Clapton Congregational Chapel, to Union Chapel, Islington. J. 


Stodart Beswick was appointed organist and choirmaster of St. 
Matthias Church, Burley, Leeds. 
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